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Rhythms of English Verse 

an instinct with them. A closer study would enrich 
their own rhythms, and greater zeal in acquainting the 
public with the technique of poetry would increase the 
general understanding of the art. More scientific knowl- 
edge of this subject is necessary in order to remove 
English poetry from the rack of "accentual" prosody, 
and restore it to the great universal laws of rhythm, to 
which all music and the poetry of all languages must 
consciously or unconsciously conform. H. M. 

PEALS OF IRON 

Fire and Wine, by John Gould Fletcher. ' Grant Richards 

London. 
The Dominant City, by John Gould Fletcher. Max 

Goschen, London. 

Sing, O ye poets, sing on, 

Of golden summer's gales; 
Of patented magic casements. 

And copyright nightingales! 

Thus Mr. Fletcher in the earlier book, while he still 
sat under the aegis of Verlaine. Mr. Fletcher has left 
that aegis. He has left his native Arkansas. It is five 
years since he took that step which would seem to be 
almost imperative for any American who has serious 
intentions toward poetry. He left the virgin republic 
of the west as a duckling departs from a hen. For five 
years he has kept an indifferent silence, and now with an 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

equally indifferent bravura, he puts forth five volumes 

at once — some of them, or at least some parts of them 

good, and at least one of them important. 

And I did not rush 

To print my teething pains, 

he says in an earlier work. Whatever lines in these 
books may be classified under that title have been given 
out with deliberation. Yet having been convinced by 
The Dominant City that this author is not wholly a fool, 
one is heartened for the search of the other books. And 
even these are not without their charm, are not without 
touches of beauty, of mockery and of grimness. Here is 
an author set to portraying the real; he is contemporary, 
he has heard of the city of Paris, and even if his book 
had been written in French it would not be called old- 
fashioned. This would be bad enough in an English- 
man, but in an American, in a compatriot of five thousand 
professors of literature who have never heard of any 
French author since Beranger, it is wholly and simply 
appalling. 

Mr. Fletcher's English is not always good, for he is 
trying to use the speech of his time, which renders him 
inelegant, and he does not escape all the prevalent faults 
of his continental contemporaries; that is to say, he falls 
into rhetoric and into using abstractions. Yet he talks 
about a factory as if it were a factory and not a mytho- 
logical beast. He can at his best be concrete and grim 
and specific. He still likes to lump his "griefs," and 
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Peals of Iron 

things of that sort, into some general term, and he still 
writes of life, hope, pleasure, death, lust, and that sort 
of thing, but so does the great Verhaeren. At least Mr. 
Fletcher has never mentioned 

Le bondissant tocsin des vSrites vivantes. 
As with Barzun's Hymne des Forces, I have here come 
upon a work that moves me, although my own canons 
suffer violence. E. P. 

NOTES 

The great Oriental poet who has just received the 
Nobel prize for literature, may fitly open our Christmas 
number. Poetry having introduced Mr. Tagore's lyrics 
to American readers a year ago, is now the first magazine 
to present his translation of a group of narrative poems. 
No one can question the "idealistic tendency" of this 
poet's work; the recognition by the Swedish academy of 
its artistic and spiritual beauty opens another door be- 
tween East and West, and leads occidental nations into 
a comparatively unknown province of oriental art. 

Florence Wilkinson (Mrs. Wilfrid Muir Evans) for- 
merly of Chicago and now a resident of Florence, is the 
author of numerous novels and of Two Plays of Israel 
and The Far Country (McClure). 

Mr. Cale Young Rice, of Louisville, is the author of 
numerous books of poems and poetic plays, the latest 
being Porzia (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
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